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Stand by China 


For six years China’s heroic 
soldiers have held the Eastern gate 
ot the United Nations. ‘They hold it 
yet! But at what a cost... .China’s 
spirit is unbreakable, but her need 
for money is desperate. Money for 
food, medicines, clothing, hospitals, 
relief of every sort. And she needs 
that money now. Help China at once 
—with every penny you can spare. 
Send your gift along, to-day. China 
is giving her all for our common 
cause. Give all you can to China 
Please send donations to Dept. GP 2 

The Hon. LADY CRIPPS 
UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND 


Regd. under the War Charities Act \ 940) 


$7 New Bond Street, London, W.r. 
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MORE REMINISCENT OF SWISS ALPINE HEIGHTS THAN OF SUNNY ITALY: AFPTER LONG WEEKS OF VIOLENT STORMS 
AND BLIZZARDS, THE SUN CASTS HIS WELCOME RAYS ON THE SNOW-MANTLED APENNINES. 
The weather in Italy is beginning to clear. After many weeks during which falls of snow, there are indications of the coming spring. The sun is beginning 


the Allied advance has been held up by drenching, unceasing rain, roads of deep to shine, and before long our patient Armies may greet the sunny Italy of reputa- 
mire, where mechanical vehicles became hopelessly bogged, or delayed by heavy tion, where, happily, spring starts early 
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HE British temperament, being an eminently 
practical one, does not lend itself easily to 
hatred. It instinctively views abstract hatred as 
something pathological and unhealthy; it prefers 
emotions less sterile and destructive. Yet when they 
fight, the English display a sustained and unrelenting 
enmity that is more effective in the long 
run than the most passionate hatred. Their 
attitude in this war has been characteristic. 
It has been that of Mr. Churchill—in peace 
the most broadminded and magnanimous of 
statesmen. Ever since the day the Germans 
poured into the lands of their peaceful 
neighbours—not merely those of neighbours 
with whom they had had some ground, 
however unreasonable, of quarrel, but neigh- 
bours like the Norwegians, Danes and Dutch, 
with whom they had no conceivable quarrel 
at all—it has been plain to even the most 
pacific Briton that there was only one thing 
to do with the warlike Teutons. To drive 
them with fire and sword back to the land 
from which they came and so beat, belabour 
and injure them in the process that none 
of the breed left alive would ever dare 
or want to come out of it again. Till that 
day when they cry beyond all mistaking— 
suiting their action submissively to their 
word that they have had enough—the British 
have seen that there is no other course open. 


For the issue is perfectly plain, and has 
been so ever since Hitler tossed his scabbard 
into the Baltic. It is simple: is the world 
to be governed by Germans or is it not ? 
Into this stark alternative the question does 
not enter whether the world was  well- 
governed before the war or whether it 
might not have been governed a great deal 
better than it was. The Germans offered us 
no alternative to themselves. Theirs was 
a simple ‘‘ Have us or have at us! ’’—and, 
being Britons, there was never anv doubt, 
once the alternative was made plain, of our 
instinctive response. Everything in our 
deepest nature rises at that arrogant Teuton 
challenge. And if the philosophic lover of 
peace in calmer, happier days argues (as 
I dare say he will) that this was because we 
were a race of pugnacious, obstinate, overfed 
vosbifs and would brook no contradiction, 
history will refer him to the Danes, the 
Norwegians and the Dutch. Even Mr. 
Gandhi, who expounds with such sincerity 
and superlative publicity his belief that 
he does not mind who rules over him (so 
long as it is not the British), would be likely 
to change his attitude drastically if the 
Germans occupied India. Certainly his 
followers would. Passionate as is their desire 
to be rid of the English, it would be a mere 
infant's whim compared with their then 
urgent desire to be rid of the Herrenvolk. 


For the Germans are a simple folk, and 
their attitude to others is logical and 
admits of no argument. They do not say i 
that all foreigners are always wrong; only i 
some, like the Poles and the Jews, suffer this i 
supreme disqualification in their eyes. But 
what they do say is that only those 
foreigners are right who agree, slavishly, 
immaculately and invariably, with them- 
selves. And they say it with guns. Quisling Rees 
is right—so far. Laval is almost right: 
he had better be Ciano was right, but 
has gone wrong: he is dead. The Germans 
are not cruel to their neighbours because 
they enjoy cruelty, though no doubt many 
of them do there are sadists in every 
nation. The Germans do not glory in evil-doing 
because, knowing they are wrong, they rejoice in 
evil for its own sake. The Germans apparently 
do all the things they do because they are con- 
vinced they are right There appears to be no 
shadow of doubt in their downright, emphatic 
minds that they are right and that everyone who 
disagrees with them, even by a hair’s-breadth——and 





of about 14,000 feet above the sea. 





“SCENE FROM ‘THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR,’ 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the Germans are very painstaking and efficient in 
measuring hairs—is utterly, abominably and totally 
wrong and must be promptly eradicated. For the 
god they worship is themselves: their moral law not 
an unchanging canon of conscience and conduct, but 
whatever happens to be the Teuton need or supposed 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ”’ OF JANUARY 27, 1844. 
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‘* ERUPTION OF MOUNA ROA, IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.” 


“On the 10th of January of the present year, just at the dawn of day, we discovered 
a rapid disgorgement of liquid fire from near the summit of Mouna Roa, at an elevation 


lofty mountainous regions with a sheen of light.” 
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THEATRE.” 


“ Nothing, even from the pencil of Shakspeare, can be more graphically produced than 
the contrast of emotions exhibited by the various characters on the detection of 
Sir John in his unlawful attempts at the fair fame of the plotting dames. 


need of the moment. That is presumably why, when 
the Germans enter a conquered village, they behave 
with stiff propriety on the first day and on the seventh 
burn all the houses, shoot all the men, and drive the 
women off to slave labour or prostitution because one 
of the redeemed children—for a Teuton conquest in 
Teuton eyes is a redemption—has had the unpardonably 





This eruption increased from day to day for several 
weeks, pouring out vast floods of fiery lava, which spread down the side of the mountain, 
and flowed in broad rivers, throwing a terrific glare upon the heavens, and filling those 





AT THE HAYMARKET 


bad taste to make a disrespectful gesture at a German 
sentinel on duty. A child who shows disrespect towards 
a German sentinel is an evil child—an utterly evil child 
—and anyone who supports, succours or comforts that 


child is an evil person. Such Teuton logic is irgefutable? 


and fanatically and ruthlessly enforced. In the very 
ruthlessness of such enforcement, there is, in 
German eyes, supreme virtue. The Germans 
pride themselves on being. fanatical and 
cruel in enforcing right. Naturally, because 
there is no other way in which what they 
regard as right can be enforced. 


Now it is this frame of mind against which, 
I believe, we are fighting. We are not fighting 
against the German race as such, though many 
people, after all they have suffered at the Hands 
of these cocksure and ruthless conquerors, not 
unnaturally confuse their behaviour with the 
breed itself. In some such way Hitler him- 
self, because he happened to encounter, or 
thought he encountered, a grasping Jewish 
usurer in the slums of Vienna, argued that all 
Jews were eternally abominable and vile and 
ought to be exterminated wholesale. It is not 
to establish any such inhuman and irrational 
generalisation that we are at war. Nor, I be- 
lieve, however little we like it and however 
violently we should oppose its application to 
ourselves, are we fighting primarily against the 
particular political and ideological conception 
that passes under the broad, generic term of 
Fascism, though many people, pursuing ideo- 
logical conceptions of their own, suppose that 
we are and loudly proclaim the fact. Our 
quarrel, for instance, is not—inter alia—with 
the undemocratic form of government pursued 
for the past twenty years—with certain 
notable material gains to themselves—by our 
Portuguese allies. We should, of course, much 
prefer that the Portuguese should govern 
themselves in internal peace and honesty under 
the same free forms of government that we 
enjoy ourselves. But we do not go to war 
with them to force them to change their form 
of government. We do not say, like the 
Irishman in the story, ‘‘ Everyone has got to 
be free, and, if they won’t, I'll force them to 
be !’’ All we demand is a world in which those 
who wish to be free, and have the self-discipline 
and restraint to make and keep themselves 
so, May peaceably enjoy and develop freedom. 





But such a world Germany utterly denies 
to mankind. The rigid and ruthless authorita- 
rianism which Germans have established in 
their own homeland has been applied with 
the apparent approval of the German 
people to all the peoples they have con- 
quered. And such authoritarianism, rigid 
and cruel’ as it is in Germany itself, 
becomes infinitely more so when it is ap- 
plied to another land. Resistance to it, 
which is only apparently evoked in an 
insignificant fraction of the German people, 
is instinctively aroused in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of those whose lands the 
Germans overrun. And in consequence the 
monstrous repressive cruelty which only 
affects a small minority of Germans falls 
on the vast majority of the peoples they 
conquer. That the Germans chose to rule 
themselves through a police State would 
matter comparatively little to the rest of 
the world if they kept their police at home. 
What is so appalling is their arrogant be- 
lief that, because a police State satisfies 


Nothing their own servile minds, it can be forced 


by bomb and bayonet on those of all the 


= Reet j peoples who live around them. For, for one 


protesting German whom the Gestapo im- 
prisons, beats, tortures, and slays, there are inevitably 
a thousand Jews, Poles, Norwegians, Frenchmen, 
Russians, Greeks, Yugoslavs, Dutchmen, Belgians, and 
Danes. It is the Germans’ deep-seated belief that 
they have the right so to treat their unwilling fellow 
creatures that has now—at such cruel cost to the 
world—to be rooted out of them for ever 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: No. 4—MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. SIR C. PORTAL. 


An Exciusive Portrait Stupy By Y. Karsx, or Orrawa. 


CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF SINCE 1940 AND PREVIOUSLY AIR OFFICER COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF, BOMBER COMMAND : 
OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE SIR CHARLES PORTAL, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


Continuing with our series of remarkable studies by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, we show 
this week a portrait of Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Charles Portal, Chief of Defence College. 
the Air Staff since 1940 and promoted Marshal of the R.A.F. in the New Year Air Ministry, and held 
Sir Charles Portal was educated at Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford, and Member 
served throughout the last war, winning the D.S.O. and Bar and M.C. From 1934-35, A.O.C.-in-C., 


MARSHAL 


he commanded British forces at Aden, and from 1936-37 was Instructor, Imperial 


During that year he took over the Directorship of Organisation 
the appointment until 1938. From 1939-40 he was Aijr 
for Personnel on the Air Council and then, for a short period, became 
Bomber Command, before taking up his duties as Chief of the Air Staff 
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A CLEARING-HOUSE OF DESTINY: THE ROOM WHICH LINKS | BR 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH 
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PERSONNEL OF THE ROYAL SIGNALS AT WORK IN THE CONTROL ROOM OF THE ARMY’S WORLD- WIDI 


Deep down underground near Whitehall lies a room through which pass messages | to Morse tapes enciphered messages from the Signal Office for dispatch These 
destined to make world history. It is the high-speed wireless room of the War tapes are subsequently fed through automatic transmitters at the long cross 
Office-the London terminal of the radio network linking the Imperial General | benches ranged from end to end of the room. At the right of the first benct 
Staff with the battlefields in all theatres of war. Our artist's drawing, made when in the foreground is a Wheatstone transmitter, on the Pretoria circuit, which 
the morning communiqués were arriving, shows the staff busily receiving and happened to be silent during our artist's visit. On the left of it is a series o/ 
dispatching messages between London and battle headquarters. In the left fore receiving-machines. On the far side of the bench the Italian section is in ful! 
ground, seated at perforating machines, A.T.S. Signals personnel are transferring swing, receiving latest news from that front. Above the benches are illuminated 
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WIDE RADIO NETWORK — THE HIGH-SPEED LONDON 


indicators, and along the wall on the left run signal message tubes and a message 
conveyor-belt. As the incoming messages leave the machines they pass to the 
control section at the far end of the room, whence they go out to consignees 
Outgoing messages, fed into the automatic transmitters previously mentioned, go 
straight on the air as Morse signals at 100 words a minute or more, the machines 
being directly connected by land lines with high-power wireless transmitters in 


the country. While a message is going out to, say, Italy or perhaps from 
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BRITAIN’S SUPREME COMMAND WITH WORLD BATTLEFIELDS. 


a ne 


WIRELESS TERMINAL OF THE WAR OFFICE. 


the War Cabinet to General Wilson—one may be coming the other way simul 
taneously, for at each terminal there are separate stations, usually a few miles 
apart, for transmitting and receiving. All this ordered confusion is controlled 
by the Royal Signals, whose N.C.O.s are seen moving among the benches, dealing 
with any queries that may arise, while on the right stand the Chief Signalmaster 
and an A.T.S. officer supervising the proceedings Thus is carried on the 
important work of the high-speed London wireless terminal of the War Office 
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‘ A FINE LITERARY ACHIEVEMENT. 
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i i ““SPLENDOURS AND MISERIES”: By SACHEVERELL SITWELL.* 
i } An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
i H T isn’t often impassivity of Baudelaire’s Don Juan. Horror is 
i i that I quote, piled upon horror, and described with the utmost 
{ on this page, the exactitude of detail. Now it is a bull-fight: “A 
4 “blurbs’””’ = (as round building like a gasworks. . .. There comes a 
4 they are called, surge or thrill of excitement which is indescribable ; 
I know not a thing, not of the brain, but of the blood; while 
why) of pub- flourishes of trumpets sound from the interior of the 
lishers on the bull-ring. Not the herald’s fanfare; nor the tirra- 
paper jackets of lirra of the hunting-horn. - Death and torture are in 
— books: and its tones. For the dumb animals who have no souls. 
when I do it is In their sufferings they are to give pleasure to the 
MR. SACHEVERELL SITWELL, AUTHOR usually in pro- men and women of the audience. That is the secret 
or ‘‘SPLENDOURS AND MISERIES, test. But on 


THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, the well-known 
author, has a long list of publications to his 
name, including “Sacred and Profane 
Love”; “ Valse des*Fleurs”’; ‘ Primitive 
Scenes and Festivals”; “‘ The Homing of 
the Winds,” etc. Mr. Sitwell was born 
in 1897. 


in this shedding of blood. It is the raping of the 
virgins and sentence of death upon the male, which 
is carried out upon the spot ; only the virgins are old, 
worn-out horses, nags or mares, it does not matter; 
but they are the spinsters of the comedy, thin and 
comic, ludicrous in their torments, while the bulls 
are lusty young males tasting blood for the first and 
last time. The punishment for that is death. To- 
night, not an animal will come alive out of the 
bull-ring.”’ 

The precise recordings of horrors which have hap- 
pened in nature and art are interspersed with rhap- 
sodical incantations as of a soul possessed by some 


this occasion I 
am bound so to 
do, in order to 
get some kind 
of description of 
an utterly inde- 
scribable book. 

The publishers say: ‘‘ This book is intended to 
suggest, by its title, the cares and anxieties of the 
last four years. But it works, of course [why ‘of 
course’ ?], by images and not by facts. The theme is 
the immortal soul, in contrast to the brittle things 





‘* NOAH’S VINTAGE,” FROM THE FRESCO BY 


GOZZOLI IN THE CAMPO SANTO AT PISA. 
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PART OF THE NORTHERN FACE OF ONE OF THE SHIANT 
ISLES; BY W. DANIELL. (FROM “‘ THE COAST SCENES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN,” LONDON, 1814-24.) 


MRS. SIDDONS AS LADY MACBETH, 
BY HENRY FUSELI. 


FROM THE PAINTING 
(IN THE COLLECTION OF THOMAS 

LOWINSKY, ESQ.) 

that can be destroyed in war. It includes an un- 

forgettable picture of the battle in the Russian stejipe 

narrated in the vein of Breughel, scenes of street 


such spirit as invaded Callot, and Goya, and the 
Piranesi of the Prisons. ‘‘ Listen! Listen again! 
Did you hear nothing ? Now again! Then, then! 





fighting, and an account of a tank column on the 
move. In a different vein altogether, and on pur- 
pose, are the lovely episodes describing Chelsea and 
Dresden china ; though Mr. Sitwell brings his readers 
to earth again with his terrifying account of Orcagna’s 
great fresco of the Triumph of Death. Much more 
is to follow. The theme of the book, with an authentic 
and forgotten Antichrist of the seventeenth century, 
is dovetailed into another theme, the descent of 
Orpheus into the Underworld in order to bring back 
the arts of peace upon the earth. Two schools of 
music, rhapsodic and classic, are discussed. We are 
then given an account of a Russian musical genius, 
of forgotten fame; and a description of the organ 
music of Bach which is among Mr. Sitwell’s finest 
literary achievements. Then follow, as it were in hell, 
a most romantic and extraordinary episode concerned 
with the noterious trial of Madeleine Smith for the 
poisoning of her lover; a chapter devoted to the 
drawings of Fuseli, in Mr. Sitwell’s words, ‘ the only 
really evil drawings ever done’; most interesting 
theories concerning Wainwright, the poisoner; and 
after a dreadful tribute to the martyred dead of modern 
Athens, the book ends on a note of personal faith 
and resolution for the future.”’ 

Those sentences give an idea of variety and change, 
in all conscience ; but they merely dimly adumbrate 
the phantasmagorical and nightmarish nature of the 
book, It is “ hell with the lid off,"’ and Mr. Sitwell 
contemplating it with something (seemingly, for there 
is a fierce struggle within that breast) of the calm 


* Splendours and Miseries ""; By Sacheverell Sitwell. Illustrated, 


(Faber and Faber; 14s.) 





“THE FIREPLACE,” FROM A DRAWING BY HENRY FUSELI. 


(Reproductions from 
of the Pub 


t 
tis. 


jhe book “* S 


plendours and Miseries “ ; by 
hers, Messrs. Faber and Faber, Lid.) 


Could you not hear it? It was quite distinct. And 
again. Ah! that was but a shooting star. It must 
be the battle many hundreds of miles away, in the 
cornlands of black earth. During all August, which is 
the month of harvest. Along the plains of Tanais. 
It is where the world will be lost or won. In the 
name of what god? Ah! do not ask. It is enough 
to watch the battle. 

“* Did you see another star fall out of the heavens ? 
Noiselessly, without a sound. 

*‘ We will suppose there is wanton moonlight, for 
it is full moon. The moon of the barcarolle. But 
this is the lantern held up in the murderer’s hand. 
The lit candle stuck by its end upon the mantelpiece, 
until the deed is done, and found there in the fear- 
ful morning, fallen into the ashes of the grate. Among 
the burnt matches and the stumps of cigarettes.”’ 

Mr. Sitwell has been purging his bosom of “‘ much 
perilous stuff." In the course of his peregrinations he 
delights with much original criticism and recondite 
learning : he has the unusual air of one interested in 
life, death and all the arts; he has found everything 
out for himself and taken nothing (not even syntax) 
at second-hand. But the dominating sensation left 
with the reader is one of the terrific power of evil. 

We are living in hell; cruelty has never been so 
let loose and with such power and icy deliberation. 
But with Faith it is possible, in the face of all the 
grief and suffering, to remain cheerful and even jocu- 
lar. If there is one thing the Devil hates it is to be 
laughed at. In that Mr. Sitwell has not succeeded, 
though he reaches a Buddhistic calm in the end. 
This is an atrociously intelligent book; but I don’t 
think I shall send it to a friend fighting in New Guinea. 
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ONE OF SEVENTEEN AIR RAIDS ON RABAUL HARBOUR SINCE OCTOBER. 
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U.S. AIR FORCE BOMBERS’ RAID ON RABAUL, WITH SHIPS SINKING OR ABLAZE, THE TOWN IN FLAMES. 


On January 17 U.S. aircraft raided Rabaul, capital of New Britain, and sank two 
ships in the harbour, as well as causing great damage to land installations. Ever 
since October 12, the Japs occupying this British-owned port have seen their town 
blown sky-high in a way they little expected. Seventeen times Allied ‘planes have 
swarmed out of the hot tropic sun and, dropping down low over Simpson Harbour, 
have blasted all Japanese shipping, utterly smashed Japanese warehouses, and 


destroyed Japanese ‘planes at nearby Vuna Kanau, Rapopo, and Tobera airfields. 
In these seventeen attacks 141 Jap ships and nearly 700 ‘planes have been destroyed. 
Our picture shows one of these occasions, with ships afire in the big, saucer-like 
harbour, and buildings along the waterfront going up in @ blaze of fire and smoke. 
The whole of this area is intensely volcanic and two little islands in it, Natupi and 
Vulcan, are active volcanoes 
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THE FACE OF THE TARAWA BATTLEFIELD 
AFTER THE GREAT U.S. VICTORY. 
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DURING THE BATTLE FOR BETIO ISLAND ON THE TARAWA ATOLL, THIS JAPANESE PITTED WITH BOMB CRATERS, SCARRED AND TORN BY COMBAT, THIS 
"PLANE (CENTRE), WHEN ATTACKING U.S. SHIPS, WENT DOWN IN FLAMES. IS A SECTION OF BETIO ISLAND AFTER THE FIERCE BATTLE. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE ISLAND SHOWING THE UTTER DESOLATION OF THE SCENE AFTER THE BATTLE WAS OVER. LANDING BARGES, SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND, 
COME NO CLOSER INSHORE ON ACCOUNT OF THE SHALLOW WATER 


Retio Island, Tarawa, the scene of the heaviest fighting in the battles for the Gilbert | in the bottom picture is the clear way in which it shows the shallow coral reef 
Islands, and by far the bloodiest of the war in the Pacific, is shown in two of the which barred landing save by special small, steel-plated boats, of which there were 
above photographs after the U.S. Marines had finally wrested the island from the too few, or by wading One of the most concentrated bombing and shelling attacks 
stubborn Japanese defenders The scene is one of utter desolation, with the ground in history preceded the landing: almost 1000 tons of aerial bombs, plus 1500 tons 
pitted with bomb craters, and the palm-trees nothing but charred stumps, blasted | of shells, fell on Betio’s crowded, scant, square mile. Practically every Jap forming 
by the srrific fire from the American ships and artillery The particular interest part of the garrison was killed The U.S. Marine losses were also heavy 
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LANDINGS IN NEW BRITAIN: U.S. MARINES ASHORE AT CAPE GLOUCESTER. 





CAPE GLOUCESTER, NEW BRITAIN, SCENE OF VIOLENT BATTLES FROM DECEMBER 30 ONWARDS BETWEEN JAPANESE AND U.S. MARINES, WHO KILLED HUNDREDS 
OF THE ENEMY AND CAPTURED THE AIRFIELD. THE COLUMNS OF BLACK SMOKE ARE FROM TWO JAP 'PLANES SHOT DOWN DURING THE INVASION. 
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A BUSY SCENE ON CAPE GLOUCESTER AS U.S. MARINES WADE ASHORE. IN THE CENTRE IS A MARINE ALLIGATOR CARRYING STRETCHERS, WHILE ANOTHER CAN BE SPIED 


AMONG THE TREES (LEFT BACKGROUND). THE MARINES THREW 


On December 30, U.S. Marines formed a bridgehead at Cape Gloucester, in the 
island of New Britain. Here the Japs, as usual, had dug themselves in and had 
numbers of pill-boxes from which it was difficult to dislodge them. To defeat these, 
as soon as the marines had stormed a landing on the beaches, they used flame- 
throwers and artillery against them. Hundreds of the enemy bit the dust.: From 
then onwards the Japs were steadily beaten back until on January 12, the enemy 
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BACK THE ENEMY, USING FLAME-THROWERS AND ARTILLERY AGAINST PILL-BOXES. 


attempted to send in reinforcements and to land large numbers at Cape Gloucester. 
In this effort they failed, the U.S. Air Force sinking forty-three enemy barges, 
many loaded with troops. Slowly but surely the U.S. marines, who have displayed 
throughout great courage in these tropical waters, are pushing their way on to 
Rabaul, the principal Japanese base in these seas, now being consistently attacked 
by air, as illustrated on page 119. 
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ON THE LENINGRAD FRONT, SHOWING 
GERMAN TROOPS WITH CYCLES IN 
THE MARSHY AREA OF THE PRIPET. 
IT Is CHARACTERISTIC OF THIS 
REGION, FROM THE SOUTH OF LAKE 














PEIPUS TO LENINGRAD, DAMP, BOGGY A MAP OF LENINGRAD AND ENVIRONS: AFTER CAPT 
AND MARSHY. WAS CLOSING IN ON TOSNO, 30 MILES SOUTH-EAST OF L 
(Copyright Geo. Philip » & So 
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Y \ RADIO PICTURE DIRECT FROM MOSCOW SHOWING BATTERIES OF MASSED HEAVY GUNS * F BY RADIO: SOVIET REINFORCEMENTS, INCLUDING SKI TROOPS, PASSING THROUGH = 
POUNDING THE GERMAN POSITIONS OUTSIDE LENINGRAD. i¢ A SUBURB OF LENINGRAD ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT 4 , 
At the time of writing there is a three-point Russian assault on the Leningrad | Germans south of Leningrad were trapped and wiped out. It was with real | st 
salient; up to 50 miles to the west of Mozyr, on the Pripet front; closing in jubilation that Moscow learned of the double break-through—-from the F 
on Tosno and Chudovo, the strongholds at the northern and southern ends Oranienbaum bridgehead, and Pulkovo, immediately to the south of Lenin } w 
of the German salient, to the east and east-south-east of Leningrad; and grad, fo: the shelling of Leningrad was haunting the whole of Russia. The th 


west of Kirishi, at the extreme eastern tip of the salient. Thousands of forces who broke through from the Oranienbaum bridgehead—-they had been te 
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THESE INCLUDE THE SOVIET H.Q., A CHURCH, THE RIGHT BANK OF THE NEVA, A RAILWAY BRIDGE, AND FACTORIES. THE SHELLING 
LATE MONTHS BECAME EXTREMELY SERIOUS. HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS DIED OF STARVATION OR ENEMY SHELLS. 


























ON THE BANKS OF THE NEVA 
RIVER, WHERE THE RUSSIANS 
BROKE THE CLOSE SIEGE RING 
ROUND LENINGRAD LAST YEAR. 
THE RIVER IS FROZEN OVER. THE 
PEOPLE OF LENINGRAD HAVE 
SUFFERED SEVERELY FROM THE 








OF LENINGRAD, ON THE TRUNK LINE TO MOSCOW. 
& Son, Lid.) yy LONG SIEGE. 














n * § @ THE LAST HE WILL SEE OF LENINGRAD! A GERMAN SOLDIER ON SENTRY GAZING © @ ANOTHER ENEMY RADIO PICTURE TAKEN BY TELEPHOTO LENS FROM THE GERMAN SIEGE 

é i} ON RUSSIA'S SECOND CITY AND FORMER CAPITAL. +4 LINES. THE DARK SHAPES IN THE SKY ARE SOVIET PATROL AIRCRAFT. s 
val strongly reinforced there with tanks and guns across the ice of the Gulf of | feeling in Leningrad is one of immense relief that the terrible two-and-a-half 
he Finland—and those who broke through south from Pulkovo have now met year ordeal is over. The memories of this siege are bitter indeed. It has 
n i west of Krasnoye Selo, some 15 miles south of Leningrad. It means that caused the death of hundreds of thousands through sheer starvation and many 
- H the German 10-mile corridor, which ran up to the Gulf of Finland and more by enemy shells; and the city’s beautiful surroundings with their 


en to the outskirts of Leningrad, has been cut off—and trapped. The dominating historic. palaces have been turned into a vast waste-land 
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MY” first duty on my return to this 
di country after a three weeks’ visit to 


the Mediterranean is to express my gratitude 


THE GREAT 
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WORLD WAR 


Jan. 29, 1944 
you have an instrument really fitted to 
cope with the difficulties of modern war. 


It is admittedly not a cheap instrument. 


for all that was done for me. I owe this to We are extravagant in man - power and 
all the senior commanders and staff officers the Americans are still more so. I imagine 
who gave me interviews in which they TO-DAY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. that pruning in the Mediterranean — as 
discussed affairs with the greatest frankness, far east as = _e I did not visit 
invited me to their messes, often put me — could be e ected on a considerable 
up in their camps or villas. I am no less By CYRIL FALLS. scale _without damaging the organisation. 
indebted to them for the privilege, which Yet it is much to be able to say that 


they alone could accord, of being enabled to discuss matters 
of detail with more junior staff officers, specialists in their 
subjects. And I have to thank, in particular, the Directorate 
of Public Relations and its representatives in North Africa 
and Italy for the facilities for quick travel which enabled 
so much in so short a period. My acknowledg- 
Air Vice-Marshals Hugh Lloyd and Broadhurst, 
at Malta, must be as warm as to 


me to see 
ments to 
and to the acting A.O.C. 


any of the soldiers. I do not believe I missed anything 
which I ought to have seen, and could have seen in the 


period, though if I had my opportunity over again I should 
endeavour to find one extra week. My one miscalculation 
was that I failed to realise how long it takes to get about 
in the forward areas of the Italian front 
owing to shortage of roads, congestion of 


and stand about most of the day, when they have not one 
chance in ten of getting a place. Airfield telephones are 
the subject of the bitterest jokes in North Africa. On 
the other hand, the manners and tempers of the officials, 
whether Americans or R.A.F., could not be_ bettered. 
The pilots of both services are brilliant. The growing 
pains will pass, as they have passed already in a station 
like Gibraltar, which is now outside the rough-and-tumble, 
and where all goes like clockwork. 

We have all got used to talking in this country about 
the integration of the British and American forces, which 
begins at A.F.H.Q. and runs down the hierarchy, but it 
is doubtful whether even now its extent is fully realised. 


the organisation has been set up and that it is working 
well. 

Passing over to Italy, one finds more national com- 
partments, but this, again,.is sound from the tactical point 
of view. As a fighting force the Eighth Army is entirely 
British, in which term I include the forces of the Empire 
which form part of it. But the Fifth Army is international, 
containing American—the strongest contingent—British 
and French formations. There, too, the spirit is very 
good and the understanding almost complete. General 
Mark Clark read me_ representative extracts from 
the comments of American enlisted men upon their 
British comrades-in-arms. Even allowing for the fact 

that the American is more expansive and less 
cynical in ordinary speech and correspondence 








traffic, long distances, and the bad weather - 
which I experienced in the early part of my 
tour. Traffic is well organised and a great 
deal of work is being done on the roads, 
but one cannot overtake on hairpin bends, 











and these are numerous on both sides of 
the Apennines, while even the straight 
stretches call for slow and careful driving 
when the verges are sodden by rain and 
the mud carried from the parking-places 
coats the whole surface of the road with 


a spread of treacle-like consistency. I might 
have seen more, but I could not have 
planned my visits better in the time. 

I arrived in the Mediterranean too late 
to see anything of the intermediate admini- 
strative epoch after the conquest of Sicily 
and Southern Italy, the inevitable stage of 
shifts, expedients and shortages which must 
always supervene in such a campaign. The 
organisation is now thoroughly established 
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than we are, these furnished evidence of an 
extraordinary degree of good feeling between 
the forces of the two nations. As an old 
liaison officer with the French, I was also 
delighted to mark the confident bearing 
of their troops, and to learn of the fine 
successes they were gaining in their mountain 
sector. General Giraud’s , Chief of the 
Staff told me that at no time in his 
military career, which goes back to 1914, 
had he witnessed -more ardour and con- 
fidence than now inspired the French forces. 
On the lines of communication the com- 
bination of British experience and American 
business-like methods, with good equipment 
on both sides, which interlocks and pro- 
duces the best of everything, has had _ first- 
class results. 

After a visit to General Alexander, 
the Commander -in-Chief, and General 
leese, who had then just taken over com- 











and extremely efficient, though, of course, ie LeoeeP Guotinal ofis mand of the Eighth Army from General 
improvements are being continually added, 5 ~-Cassing § é : Montgomery, I made trips to _ various 
I do not think the administrative problems, ° SPingcenten gnmayi io interesting places on the Eighth Army 
though they would never be easy, would i eco front. The battlefield which I had the best 
now be very serious, were it not for the ns . ‘8 opportunity of studying was that of General 
heavy handicap imposed by the necessity of Fly = as Montgomery’s last offensive, which has 
looking after the inhabitants of occupied Sie i | ee been carried on on a limited scale by 
territory, supplementing their food, treating . oiles., - G a ee ‘ General Leese. It will be recalled that 
their diseases, striving to keep their goods u re n —" circ” acted “Ren gpper it was the task of the 78th Division to 
and our own out of the black markets. But Approximate Front =—==a= (5455) ca “, secure the dominating ridge beyond the 
as it is, there can be no doubt that this _ Sangro. Afterwards the Canadians took 
side of the campaign creates a serious strain THE SURPRISE LANDING OF THE ALLIES SOUTH OF ROME ON JANUARY 22: A MAP over, to continue the offensive to Ortona 
for our administrative machinery and one SHOWING THE ORTONA-GARIGLIANO LINE, AND NETTUNO, 30 MILES SOUTH OF ROME, and beyond. Their divisional commander 
which we could not avoid even if we were WHERE A LARGE FIFTH ARMY FORCE WAS THREATENING THE COMMUNICATIONS OF gave me a detailed sketch of the operations 
bereft of humanity. The Italian stevedore KESSELRING’S TENTH AKMY. of his troops from this moment in a battle in 
and roadmender cannot work for which they encountered probably 


us unless they are adequately fed, 


and other forms of Italian co- 
operation, such as they are, will 
not be forthcoming unless we 


establish a reasonably good working 
economy. But the Mediterranean 
is open, and what that means can 
hardly be comprehended by reading 
and imagination alone. One has 
to look down from the aircraft at 
the great convoys under way or 
waiting at the various _ ports. 
Accompanied throughout by their 
vigilant naval escorts, and watched 
from zone to zone by the aircraft 
of the Coastal Air Forces, they pass 
practically unscathed along the 
very routes where they suffered 
such terrible losses in the past. 
The enemy is indeed on the watch, 
His reconnaissances have to be 
held off or destroyed; he is never 
without a few U-boats looking 
for a relatively safe kill. He keeps 
us on the stretch, but beyond this 


he now achieves little positive 
return for effort. A VIEW OF NETTUNO, THE ONLY HARBOUR BETWEEN GAETA AND CIVITA 

This saving of shipping, together LANDING-PLACE OF CONSIDERABLE ALLIED FORCES.  LITTORIA, ROME’S GREAT AIRPORT, 
with the shortening of the distance EAST OF NETTUNO AND THE APPIAN WAY ONLY EIGHT MILES 


which it has to cover since the 
days when it had to go round by 
the Cape to Egypt, has resulted in 
vast economies, All that is possible 


area, only 
Rome, 


command of the 





By the surprise Allied landing in the early hours of Saturday, January 22, a strorg bridgehead was secured in the Nettuno 
30 miles south of Rome, 
the Fifth Army had advanced eastwards towards Littoria, 11 
and northwards towards Frascati. 
air and sea. 


Pontine Marshes. 
miles east of Nettuno, 


and north of the 


VECCHIA, 


On January 24 it was reported that three divisions were operating, with complete 
The enemy was taken by complete surprise and resistance was slight. 


the most bitter and desperate 
resistance that has been experienced 


in the whole course of the cam- 
paign. This was illustrated by the 
state of Ortona, smashed as was 


no other town that I saw in Italy. 
My other visits to sectors of the 
Eighth Army were less detailed 
than this, but, as I have said, the 
clock was always the enemy. Then 
I crossed the Apennines and began 
my tour of the Fifth Army front 
by a visit to a British division. 
The bridgeheads over the Garigliano 
had not then been established, 
but I was able to see the lay-out 
of that famous river. Then came 
another British division, then an 
American corps, and finally, a 
return to army headquarters, where 
I spent a long evening with the 
commanding general. Everywhere 
was to be found the same quiet con- 


fidence and philosophical, though 
oath-embroidered acceptance of 
very trying conditions. Some of 


the troops had had long spells in 
the line, in abominable weather, 
but they had kept remarkably fit 
on their good rations. There can 


THE REPORTED 
"LIES ELEVEN MILES 
DISTANT. 


Spreading out fanwise, meeting little resistance, be no doubt, however, that they 
the pre-war international airport for have had a very hard time this 
winter. 


On the Garigliano 


is being got out of the ports, and and Cassino sectors he was committed to a series of desperate counter-attacks, but there were indications that Kesselring At the present stage the natural 
> way » American technical was arranging for withdrawal along the entire line. He had reinforced his Tenth Army by bringing three crack divisions difficulties are” even greater 

the way the America . protecting Rome southwards, who were caught flat out 80 miles from their base. Whether his nine divisions, said to amount rea gae a of th 5 \ : one 

experts set about the rehabilitation to 100,000 men, can withdraw from their precarious position in this pincer Movement of General Alexander, who is in e western side of the Apennines 

eof Naples is in itself a great romance supreme control, the next few days should show. (Copyright map, “ The Times."’) than on the eastern. There the 


of skill in improvisation, The rather 

ramshackle North African railway system is producing as 
good results as could be expected, and the restoration of the 
systematically demolished by the 
retreating enemy, has been rapid. Air transport has expanded 
Only the most absolute air supremacy could 
this unceasing transit of passengers and 
Yet more is wanted. 


Italian lines, which were 
immensely 
render possible 
goods north and south, east and west. 


The British soldier is still not getting enough aid from 
the air in the transport of his mail, though the American 
is better off in this respect. And while the essential 


there is still a surface confusion 
but can make things uncomfort 
passenger, One may easily 
can get no one to say whether 
Passengers may have to run out 
billets before it is light, 


organisation is excellent, 
which does wot affect it, 
able for the individual 
nm aircraft 
the complement is full 


Thiss 


because one 


by truck several miles from their 





It is something peculiar to the Mediterranean, It has 
no counterpart, but only feeble imitations in Washington 
or in London, though it is to be expected that when 
General Eisenhower gets to work over here he will soon 
create a parallel. One comprehends it perhaps even better 
in the messes in Algiers than in the offices. If two 
American officers have some criticism to make of British 
machinery, or vice versa, there is no dropping of the voice, 
because it does not occur to the speaker that his words 
will give offence. The American Chief-of-Staff system 
instituted by General Eisenhower will be continued by 
General Wilson, and I, personally, have little doubt that 
it is superior to our own. When upon it there is super 
imposed the system of united command of the forces of 
land, sea and air-—which General Eisenhower was also the 
first to set up in entirety—then a stage is reached when 





rivers do indeed cut up the country 
amazing way, but there is no equivalent of the 
precipitous, barebacked volcanic rocks which overhang 
the direct roads to Rome. Yet progress on this side at 
least takes you somewhere, whereas it has little significance 
at present on the Eighth Army front. Moreover, the 
Liri Valley will provide a better avenue, though at best 
not an easy While we maintain our present air 
superiority, which there is little danger of our losing, the 
enemy can never take strong counter-action, for the good 
reason that he can never risk putting the necessary amount 
of transport on to the roads. When we turn on the heat 
we shall get the results we desire in Italy, and the campaign 
will be found to have paid its way. It will take its place 
high, though not in the very first rank, with the other 
operations, already in progress or about to be launched, 
which will bring Germany to defeat. 


in an 


one, 
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ARE THEY WINTER-BARED TREES, VIVIDL L BY LIGHTNING IN A_ RAGING 
THUNDERSTORM ? NO. FOR THE TRUTH, SEE = STORY AT FOOT OF THIS PAGE, 

AT FIRST GLANCE, THIS LOOKS VERY MUCH LIKE AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF 
PART OF THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA, IT IS CERTAINLY AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH ! 








THIS MIGHT BE A PICTURE OF ROWS OF STREET LAMPS AS SEEN FROM A HIGH 
OF RECORD ON THE SANDS. FLYING AEROPLANE IN THE DAYS OF PEACE, IN FACT, IT 1S VERY DIFFERENT. 


RIPPLING WATER LEAVES BEHIND IT THIS SORT 


is and the “ Great Wall of China” is a frozen tributary of the Elbe, south-west of 
“rippled sand’ is the top surface of strato-cumulus cloud at 5000 ft., 


they seem" may be a trite saying, but it 
at 28,000 ft. while the “street lamps 


reconnaissance j Stade. The 
by water photographed from an aircraft flying 
effect is produced by tree-tops reflecting the light from an autumn sun. 


‘Things are not always what 
applicable to these strange pictures recorded by R.A.F 
for instance, are channels cut 
the main stream of the River Ems, 


particularly 
aircraft The “trees in a thunderstorm,” 


draining across the beach at low tide into 
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FAMOUS AIRCRAFT: No. 18— THE P-51B MUSTANG LO 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, TO WHOM MUSTANG PILOTS DESCRIBED THEIR 


CPT te hares te 


THE MUSTANG “MARY ANNE,” HAVING SHOT DOWN ONE OF A BUNCH OF ME. 110 ROCKET-FIRING FIGHTERS WHICH WER 
THE OTHER ENEMY ‘PLANES. THE MUSTANG’S EMPTY AUXILIARY PETROL TANKS 


The existence of the P-SIB Mustang, latest version of a famous fighting | 


| of Fortresses, and described how the rockets, when released from beneath the | 
family, was disclosed when it was announced that this was the long-range Messerschmitts’ wings, first leave straight smoke trails in their wake, which 
fighter accompanying the armada of Fortresses and Liberators which launched later begin to “kink and wave." Some idea of the formidability of these 
the war's greatest daylight attack on Germany on January 11. In preparing new Mustangs may be gained by the fact that in fifteen missions, involving 
this drawing, our artist was assisted by three airmen who piloted P-51Bs | violent battles often fought more than 400 miles from their home bases, the 
in the recent heavy raids on Germany and destroyed four German aircraft P-51Bs have maintained better than a six-to-one superiority over all fighters 
in the process. Describing the great aerial battle of January 11, the pilots | the Luftwaffe has thrown against them. With a combat radius of 450 miles, 
spoke of the rocket-firing Me. 110s attacking ‘stepped-up sevens formations "’ the new Mustang is able to give cOver to heavy bombers in attacks on any 
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G LONG-RANGE FIGHTER IN ACTION OVER GERMANY. 


SCRIBED THEIR EXPERIENCES IN THE FULL-SCALE AERIAL BATTLE OVER GERMANY ON JANUARY II. 


lt PS lle TP 


2 Re ee ne ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


HICH WERE ATTACKING A FORMATION OF FPLYING FORTRESSES, BANKS OVER IN A RIGHT-HAND DIVING TURN TO ATTACK 
L TANKS HAVE BEEN JETTISONED FROM THE RACKS SEEN BENEATH BOTH WINGS. 


the | objective in north, central and north-western Germany, flying at more than | was armed with four }-in. machine-guns, and carried a 500-lb. bomb under 
hich 400 miles an hour and operating with precision at 35,000 ft. The earliest each wing. The latest version, the P-51B, is built for high-altitude operation 
hese Mustang, produced for and used by the R.A.F. as a “ tree-top-level"’ strafing Fighting most effectively three miles higher than any earlier version of the 
ving reconnaissance aircraft, was an immediate success. That model, powered by Mustang, the P-51B is powered by a Packard-built 1500 h.p. Rolls-Royce 
the a 1150 h.p. Allison motor, had four 20-mm. cannon, and was faster at “ zero ‘Merlin motcr, boosted by a two-stage two-speed supercharger and driving 
ters altitude’ than anything else in the air. The next version was the A-36 a four-bladed propeller. There are racks beneath each wing to carry either 
iles, Invader, which, powered by a sea-level Allison motor, fought as a dive-bomber 500-Ib. bombs or auxiliary petrol tanks. Much of the success of the P-SIB 
any in the campaigns in North Africa. Sicily and Southern Italy. This model is due to the clean contours characteristic of all the Mustangs. 
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PERSONALITIES OF IMPORTANCE: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 


ee 









aoe, 





SIR FIROZ KHAN NOON. 
The former High Commissioner for India in Lon- 
don, Sir Firoz Khan Noon has recently been 
nominated to be a Representative of India at the 
War Cabinet. When the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council was enlarged in 1941, he was appointed 
Labour Member, and in the following year became 
the first civilian holder of the Defence portfolio. 


MAJOR-GENERAL W. B. SMITH. 
The newly-appointed Chief of Staff of the European 
Theatre of Operations, in addition to his duties as 
Chief of Staff of Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Expeditionary Force, is the United States Major- ‘ 
General W. B. Smith. General Smith has arrived ' 3 
in this theatre and has assumed these duties. ° 








eee 


‘ee MR. CHURCHILL WITH THE ALLIED CHIEFS OF STAFF. 


Reading left to right: Major-General J. F. Whiteley, Air Marshal Tedder (Deputy 
Supreme Commander under General Eisenhower), Admiral Sir John Cunningham 
(C.-in-C., Mediterranean), General Eisenhower (Supreme Allied C.-in-C. for the Libera- 
tion of Europe), General Alexander (C.-in-C., Allied Armies in Italy), Mr. Churchill, 
Lieut.-General Sir Humfrey Gale (Chief Admin. Officer, A.F.H.Q.), General Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson (Supreme Commander, Mediterranean Theatre), and General Smith. 




















F ADMIRAL MARK KERR. 
Admiral Mark Kerr, who died on January 20, 
had a distinguished naval career up to the age 
of fifty-four. After retiring°from the sea, he 
devoted much time to flying, being a com- 
petitor for the prize offered in 1919 for a flight 
across the Atlantic. He was the first flag officer 

of the Navy to aualify as an air pilot. 





One of the two Red Army Generals in command 
of troops in North Russia and responsible for the 
brilliant offensive which resulted in the recent 
capture of Novgorod, south of Leningrad, 
General K. A. Meretskov. Latest available 
accounts speak of an advance in a general 
westward direction by General Meretskov’s men. 
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“GENERAL DWIGHT EISENHOWER, FLANKFD BY THE UNION *_ 
JACK, THE STARS AND STRIPES, AND HIS GENERAL'S FLAG 
OF FOUR WHITE STARS ON A SCARLET BACKGROUND, ~ _« 


pene nr errs BGIPIS oO or mr ee 


> ——— - GENERAL EISENHOWER HAS ASSUMED COMMAND OF THE 


THEATRE OF OPERATIONS, U.S. ARMY, IN 4 MR. WALTER HACKETT. 


GENERAL GOVOROV. EUROPEAN 
; . 7 ; = . : The successful playwright, Mr. Walter Hackett 
The second of the two Red Army Generals in ADDITION TO HIS DUTIES AS SUPREME COMMANDER, ; $ U ight, t, 
. . : eee ne 2 nas died in New York, aged sixty-seven. He a 
command of troops in North Russia, and the | “ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. oJ ved ia deiscauere ean FEE ch Fe cad eee & 


a long series of comedies, in most of which his 
wife, Marion Lorne, appeared in the principal 
part. Amongst his best-known plays were 
“* Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventure,”’ ‘ 77, Park 


leader of the recent Leningrad offensive, 
General Govorov. His men, having thrown the 
enemy from the heights overlooking the city, 
are continuing their advance. The offensive has 
now assumed the character of a general attack 














‘ 
: 
q 
. 
LIBUT.-COM. L. W. A. BENNINGTON. ) i. CSS renews siontanigicbinndindsantisisainaisaaipteiinaddtinangaaanant nee / 
A Japanese cruiser of the “ Kuma” class and ' KING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA GETS HIS WINGS: AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR General Lloyd, G.O.C. 10th Indian Infantry 
three large Japanese supply ships have been SHOLTO DOUGLAS PINS THEM ON AT THE PRESENTATION CEREMONY. i Division, has been killed ina road accident, it 
recently sunk by a submarine under the com- “ 4 is reported from Cairo. For his services in the 
mand of Lieut.-Com. Bennington, D.S.O. and At the end of his R.A F, pilot’s course, King Peter of Yugoslavia received his wings from i Middle East from 1939 to 1941 he was awarded | 
Bar, D.S.C. and Bar, This is the first occasion Air Chief-Marsha! Sir Sholto Douglas, formerly A.O.C.-in-C,., Middle East, and recently the D.S.O. and Bar and was made aC.B.E. In t 
4 British submarine has had the opportunity of appointed A.O.C.-in-C., Coastal Command. The presentation ceremony took place some- , - 1941 he was appointed Director of Military ; i 
} where in the Middle East. The young King of Yugoslavia has had his headquarters in i Training, G.H.Q., Delhi 


attacking a Japanese warship. N 
Cairo for some little time and has taken overy possible opportunity of learning to fly 4 ~ ' 
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THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER ENTHRONED. 


LO LL LOO LOCOCO OO OO OOOO LOO LO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OO OA A OO OC A A a 
OO OOOO OOOO LO OOO LOO OOO OOOO OOO LOO OO OOO AE A OM OC A ta 


nT Ten spinel 


THE NEW ARCHBISHOP, THE MOST REV. BERNARD GRIFFIN, SEATED ON THE THRONE AT WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


| was met by the Provost, Bishop Myers, who presented the Crucifix, which the 
Archbishop kissed, kneeling in the northex as a preparation for his official entry 
galleries were filled long before a procession of some 600 visiting prelates and to his diocese. Then, without mitre or crozier, not yet vested for his first Pontifical 
clergy filed into their places in the sanctuary and nave. During the recitation High Mass, in the Cathedral, Archbishop Griffin was led to the sanctuary by the 
of Terce the procession for the Solemn Reception moved up the nave towards | Provost, the Canons and the Cathedral Chaplains. In his subsequent address he 
the great door. As the clock struck eleven, the new Roman Catholic Archbishop | pledged the loyalty of his people in the prosecution of the war. 


The enthronement of the Most Rev. Bernard Griffin as sixth Archbishop of West- 
minster took place in Westminster Cathedral on January 18. Nave, aisles and 
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ITALIAN SCRAPBOOK: ENGINEER INGENUITY; TYPES OF GERMAN PRISONERS. 


ENEMY-HELD RAILWAY TRACK, NOW AN ALLIED ROAD: DESTROYED BY RETREATING GERMANS, RECOMMISSIONED BY FIFTH ARMY ENGINEERS: DIPSY DOODLE 


FORMERLY AN 
BRIDGE, A MIRACLE OF INGENUITY AND THOROUGHLY SERVICEABLE. 


RatiS CAST ASIDE BY BULLDOZERS CAN BE SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND. 


i 
TYPES OF GERMAN PRISONERS: A 23-YEAR-OLD 


SERGEANT, HAPPY TO BE CAPTURED. THE 
PRISONERS’ FIRST THOUGHT WAS OF FOOD, 


TYPICAL OF TO-DAY’S PRISONER: THIS GERMAN ARRIVED 


TYPES OF GERMAN PRISONERS: A 20-YEAR-OLD YOUTH, 
IN THE FIFTH ARMY LINES UNSHAVEN, WEARY, AND HUNGRY. 


TYPICAL OF MANY-ONE OF A BATCH OF YOUNG NAZIS 
CAPTURED BY THE FIFTH ARMY, 


a r ~ 


a dane ala ab lair ca. 


ON THE WAY ROME: GERMAN SHELLS TRY TO SEEK OUT THE AMERICAN JEEP SNOW ON THE EIGHTH ARMY FRONT: MEN OF THE GREEN HOWARDS PASS 
SEEN APPROACHING THE BEND IN THE ROAD. UP A SNOW-COVERED HILLSIDE ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT LINE. 


An interesting story is attached to our top left-hand picture, taken on the Fifth troops, was destroyed by the retreating Germans, but by building up the collapsed 
Army front; at Mignano, a village in the valley and in sight of Cassino, and under centre it soon became serviceable again. The many German prisoners, of which we 
enemy artillery observation, our engineers found it impossible to repair the road, show three typical specimens, taken by the Fifth Army, are a queer assortment, 
but hit on the idea of using the nearby railway track. An improvised track was | with youth predominating. Many were suffering from exposure and all were wearing 
made to lead from the ruins of Mignano to the railroad, and during the night the wet clothing and in a filthy condition. The men were all hungry, and asked for 
the ballast levelled to form a road. There now exists a double food as soon as our lines were reached. On the Eighth Army front, snow has been 
added to the other difficulties experienced by our advancing troops, and quite heavy 


al nna 


lines were lifted and 
Another example of the ingenuity of Fifth Army engineers is to be found 


way road 
Dipsy Doodle Bridge, as it has been named by the falls have been recorded in some areas 


in our top right-hand picture 


car atte 
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THE NEW ALLIED LANDING AT NETTUNO; EIGHTH ARMY COMFORTS. 
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THE NEW LANDING IN THE NETTUNO AREA, SOUTH OF ROME: ALLIED TROOPS WADE 
ad ASHORE TO TAKE THE ENEMY BY SURPRISE. 





=.” 


THE FIRST GERMAN PRISONERS TO BE TAKEN IN THE NETTUNO AREA GUARDED 
BY A BRITISH TOMMY. 


, 


as 


Pras 
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GENERAL MARK CLARK, FIFTH ARMY COMMANDER, WHO LED THE LANDING FORCES, COMFORTS FROM ENGLAND WORN BY EIGHTH ARMY MEN: SNOW ON THIS FRONT MAKES 
| CONGRATULATES ADMIRAL LOWRY, U.S. NAVY, IN COMMAND OF THE NAVAL FORCES THEM DOUBLY WELCOME. 
| 
: Units of General Mark Clark's international Fifth Army have sprung a surprise on ! appeared seveh hours after the leading troops had gone ashore. Latest available 
| | the Germans south of Rome. The attack, which was made before dawn on Saturday, news tells of Allied forces only eight miles from the Appian Way—the main German 
j January 22, found the enemy unprepared, and he did not fire a shot for two hours escape line to Rome—and, as our troops advance inland, the threat to enemy com 
’ The first landing took place at 2 a.m.; the journey to the beaches being easy, in spite munications south and east of Rome grows. This threat is all the more significant 
of floating mines. Further invasion craft, carrying a second wave of British troops, in wnat the Germans moved three of their best motorised Panzer divisions from the 


Rome area to the main Fifth Army front On the 24th the bridgehead was six 


approached the objective at about 7 a.m. All the available air strength in the 
(Alited landing photographs by radw.) 


Mediterranean theatre was on call for the operation. The first German aircraft miles deep and the Appian Way under shell-fire 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: 





ONE OF THE ISLAND FORTS, MANNED BY MARINES, WHICH PROTECT BRITAIN’S EAST 
COAST SHIPPING. THEY ARE COMMISSIONED AS H.M. SHIPS, 


These forts consist of two concrete towers, 50-ft. high from the base, connected by a steel super- 

structure on which the A.-A. guns and equipment are mounted. The mess decks are in the towers, 

with a store room and magazine below. The armament is manned by Royal Marines under R.N.V.R. 

officers, with naval ratings for technical duties. The guns and equipment are supplied by the Army. 
3 These forts have accounted for a number of German aircraft. 
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NIGERIAN CHIEFS OF THE WESTERN PROVINCES CONFER: THE PERE OF AKUGBENE 

CHIEF IGI NIANRE, OF WESTERN URHOBO, CONFERENCE AT THE MAPO 
Summoned by the Nigerian Government, a Conference of Chiefs of the Western Provinces was held 
some months ago. The Chiefs from Oyo, Warri, Abeokuta, Ijebu and Ondo Provinces attended in full 
ceremonial regalia, also attended by their councillors and interpreters. A conference such as this is 
seldom held; the first being inaugurated in 1937 by Sir Bernard Bourdillon, Governor of Nigeria. 
The Governor himself was unfortunately prevented from opening the 1943 conference. but the Officer 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM MANY SOURCES. 


BOMB SABOTAGE ON AN ORANGE SHIP FROM SPAIN: SOME OF THE 300 DAMAGED CASES, 
AND FRUIT, FOLLOWING AN EXPLOSION IN THE HOLD, 


A time-bomb secreted in a cargo of oranges shipped from Spain to Britain exploded while the vessel 

was at sea, damaging many of the cases and a quantity of the fruit. A second ship, searched on 

arrival, led to the discovery of another bomb. Strong protests were made immediately to the Franco 

Government by the Foreign Office. It is believed that the plot is the work of Nazi agents in Spain. 
Distribution here was delayed and soldiers unloaded the cargoes. 





IJAW ARRIVING FOR THE THE AKARIGBO OF IJEBU-REMO LEADS HIS COUNCILLORS 


HALL AT IBADAN, NIGERIA, AND INTERPRETERS TO THE CONFERENCE HALL. 


| 


Administrating the Government, Mr. A. C. Grantham, took his place. He paid tribute to the work 
of the people of the Western Provinces in their drive for increased production, and appealed for even 
better results in the future. The magnificent robes worn by these Chiefs, including the variety of 
headdress, is well shown in these interesting pictures. This conference was held at the Mapo Hall 
at Ibadan’ the one in 1937 at Benin. 





GENERAL EISENHOWER'S CAR, FLAGS, AND IRISH DRIVER: THE UNION JACK, STARS 
AND STRIPES, AND HIS PERSONAL FLAG, FLUTTER FROM THE BONNET. 


General Eisenhower, Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force, and in command of the 
European Theatre of Operations, U.S. Army, has the large car shown in our picture to take him 
about on his various duties. From the bonnet fly three flags, the Union Jack, the Stars and Stripes, 
and the General's personal flag, four stars on a scarlet ground. His driver, Miss Kay Summersby, 
is an Irish girl, who has driven him in North Africa, Tunisia and Italy. Now she drives him over here. 


THE NEW SOVIET AMBASSADOR TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA: M, 


CREDENTIALS TO DR. BE. BENES (RIGHT). 


M. Lebedev presented his credentials as Soviet Ambassador to the Czechoslovak Republic in London 

on January 18, when he was received by the President, Dr. E. Benes. M. Lebedev. as shown in 

our photograph, was wearing the new uniform now issued to Soviet diplomats. Dr * Benes was in 

Moscow recently, where he saw Marshal Stalin and reached an agreement with the Marshal as to 
future relations between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. 


LEBEDEV PRESENTS HIS 


ae 


Jan. 29, 1944 THE 


LORD GORT, V.C., AWARDED DEGREE. 


LORD GORT, V.C., GOVERNOR OF MALTA, LEAVING THE CHURCH OF THE ROYAL 
UNIVERSITY AFTER RECEIVING THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR, OF LAW. 


THE CEREMONY IN THE UNIVERSITY CHURCH. LORD GORT IS SEATED IN 
CENTRE, WITH THE RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY ON HIS’ RIGHT. 


UNDERGRADUATES, GIRL STUDENTS LEADING, WITH THE UNIVERSITY 
PROCESSION TO THE CHURCH TO WITNESS THE 
CEREMONY. 


MALTESE 
BANNER AT THEIR HEAD, IN 


In a ceremony in the Jesuit Church attached to the Royal University of Malta, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Law (LL.D.) was conferred on Lord Gort, V.C., Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Malta and its Dependencies, on December 30, 1943. In our first picture, Lord Cort, 
in gown and biretta, is seen leaving the church after the degree had been conferred on him 
On his right is the Rector of the University, Professor Robert Galea, and on his left is the new 
Archbishop of Malta, Monsignor Michael Gonzi. Our second picture shows the ceremony in 
progress in the church. On a dais below the High Altar, Lord Gort is seated in the centre, 
with the Rector at his . ~ hand and the Archbishop at his left. The Clerk to the University 
is reading the citation. he final picture shows undergraduates marching to the church for the 
ceremony. Former officials on whom the Royal University of Malta have conferred the honorary 
degree of LL.D. were Sir Charles Bonham-Carter, a former Governor, and Sir Harry Luke, who 
was Lieutenant-Governor. 
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A 1715 DOLL’S HOUSE FOR RED CROSS. 


Originally sent over from Holland to this country for a “ very spoilt little girl,’’ this magnificent 
doll’s house, which has been in the same family since 1715, has now been anonymously given to 
the Red Cross, whose funds will benefit by its sale. Contained in a tall carved oak Dutch 
cabinet, the doll’s house is divided into three rooms, the top part consisting of a2 bedroom and a 
drawing-room, and the lower part a kitchen. The furniture of the rooms includes some of the 
original pieces, such as a gate-legged table painted in imitation of lacquer, a red la 

father clock, some silver, pewter and brass kitchen utensils, and a roasting-spit. he ing- 
room are two tables of painted alabaster with tea-sets decorated to match the tables in a 
characteristic Dutch style, and in the kitchen sits the ‘lady of the house” in a printed on 
dress with a lace cap in the style of 1715. This lovely example of an ancient craft has given 
pleasure to many generations of little girls, and will probably give pleasure to many more yet. 


A VIEW OF THE DOLL’S HOUSE, MORE THAN 200 YEARS OLD, AN ANONYMOUS GIFT 
TO THE RED CROSS SALES DEPARTMENT. 


A CLOSER VIEW OF THE TOP PART OF THE DOLL'S HOt SE, DIVIDED 


TWO FLOORS A BEDROOM AND A DRAWING-ROOM 
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AN OUTSIZE GLIDER; A FAMOUS FORTRESS; 
INVASION TROOPS’ 24-HOUR RATIONS. 





THE NEW YCG-I3, A SECRET AMERICAN OUTSIZE GLIDER, WHOSE FUNCTION, DIFFERENT 
FROM THAT OF OTHER GLIDERS, IS A MILITARY SECRET. 


- 


va . Se Sao». : a , 

THE YCG-I13, DESCRIBED AS THE BIGGEST GLIDER BUILT, CARRIES A LOAD GREATER ‘“ HELL’S ANGELS,” ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS FORTRESSES OF THE U.S. 
THAN THAT OF THE TWIN-ENGINED DOUGLAS DAKOTA TRANSPORT. AIR FORCE, BEFORE LEAVING BRITAIN TO TOUR AMERICAN AIRCRAFT PLANTS. 

On the left are two views of the giant new YCG-13 glider, produced by the Northwestern Aero- of “Hell’s Angels,” decorating this famous Flying Fortress with their autographs. Hell’s Angels, 


i i i i i ili i i “ni ids, took off from an airfield in 
nautical Corporation, of Minneapolis, for the U.S. Army Air Forces. Its purpose is a military after fighting her way over Europe and back in forty-nine raids, 
secret. The picture on the right was taken when U.S. troops were swarming over the fuselage Britain on January 20, bound this time for her home country to tour war plants. 
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EIGHTH 


THIS 1S THE TWENTY-FOUR- 

HOUR RATION PACK AND 

ITS CONTENTS WHICH OUR 

SECOND FRONT TROOPS WILL 

CARRY WHEN THEY INVADE 
EUROPE, 


I, CONTAINER; 2, CHOCOLATE ; 
4. MEAT EXTRACT; 4, BISCUITS 
(SNACK); 5, SWEETS (SNACK); 
6, CHEWING GUM; 7. SUGAR; 
8. SALT; 9. OATMEAL; 10, TEA; 
II, BISCUITS (BREAKFAST); 12, 
MEAT; 13. BISCUITS (SUPPE Rk); 
14. TEA; 15. SWEETS (SUPPER). 


Combining the latest knowledge 
on concentrated diet values with 
common-sense views on what 
men like to eat, the compressed 
twenty-four-hour ration pack 
illustrated here contains food that 
is not only satisfying and pro- 
ductive of energy, but appetising 
and easy to prepare. The pack is 
small enough to be slipped into 
a soldier's overcoat pocket, and 
it has been stated that each of 
our Second Front invasion trocps 
will carry two of the packs to 
cover the period between the first 
landings and the establishment 
of supplies on the beachheads- 


>? 










Fe om 


AN AVRO YORK, BRITAIN’S BIG TRANSPORT ‘PLANE, AWAITS ITS CARGO OF FOUR JEEPS, HAVING BEEN DRIVEN UP THE RAMP, THE FOUR JEEPS ARE PACKED BONNET 
ON THEIR WAY TO THE LOADING RAMP. TO TAIL INSIDE THE FUSELAGE OF THE BIG TRANSPORT. 
s ; < Iky weapons of war. Fitted with Rolls-Royce “Merlin” liquid-cooled 
Britain’s biggest transport aircraft, the four-engined Avro York, freight-carrying version of the ! aircraft, and equally bu a 
Lancaster bomber, is now in service with R.A.F. Transport Command. Weighing 30 tons fully motors, or Bristol “ Hercules” air-cooled motors, the York can be adapted to carry up to fifty-six 
loaded, it possesses a range of more than 3000 miles and a top speed in excess of 300 miles an passengers over a distance of 1250 miles, its maximum pay-load being about ten tons. The York 


hour. It has a wing-span of 102 ft., is 78 ft. long and 20 ft. high, and its capacious fuselage can was designed by Mr. Roy Chadwick, who also designed the Lancaster bomber, and many parts of 
carry swiftly to the battlefronts cargoes such as light tanks, jeeps, aero engines, dismantled fighter | the two aircraft are interchangeable. 
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ARTISTIC EXPRESSION ‘ AN EXHIBITION NOW AT 
IN YUGOSLAVIA. | THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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[ “THE VIRGIN AS MOTHER.” 
| FROM PEC. IN COLOUR. 


























or YOUNG “GIRL AT PRAYER"; BY IVAN 7 


Ee) 2 San See MESTROVIC. A BRONZE LENT BY MRS. GOOD. 
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“THE NATIVITY OF THE-VIRGIN.” FROM NERESI, 1164. IN COLOUR. 
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“ “SEATED FIGURE,” IN WOOD; BY | 
MARIN STUDIN. LENT BY PROFESSOR 
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A DETAIL FROM “THE NATIVITY “; >» THE HEAD OF CHRIST, FROM THE 
OF THE VIRGIN”; FROM PEC. CHURCH OF ST. SOPHIA, OCHRID. 
. ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


THE HON. MRS. HAROLD NICOLSON. 




















DDD DP PPO 7 : te ace 
r eT peng Ri SEBAST AND ~) © A COMPOSITION ON ALUMINIUM; BY THE CONTEMPORARY YUGOSLAV ARTIST, | [ 7 JOHN THE BAPTIST, FROM WERESI. 116 
, €. 316 A.D. FROM MILIVOY UZRLAC. 4 
i. MARKOVO MONASTERY. 14TH CENTURY. - ~~ 2% ? 
Under the patronage of H.M. Queen Marie of Yugoslavia and the auspices of the of the Virgin,"” both from Ped, and the beautiful head of Christ from the Church 
Royal Yugoslav Embassy in London and the British Council, a Yugoslav exhibition of St. Sophia, Ochrid. Costumes from different areas of Yugoslavia, textiles, sculptures, 
is now being held at the Royal Academy of Arts, with the object of making the paintings, etc., are alse included. A small section is devoted to a display of painted 
culture of the Yugoslav people better known to those of this country. Among the beehive fronts to which Yugoslavs (the inventors of the modern sectional type of hive) 
many interesting exhibits are photographs, and enlarged copies in colour, of Serbian give as much attention as is paid in this country to the painting of inn signs. The 


mediaval frescoes, such as ‘ The Virgin as Mother,” and a detail from “ The Nativity exhibition is expected to remain open to the public until February 15. 
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MR. L. J. ROSENWALD’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF GRAPHIC ART PR 
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7 TWO MEN IN ARMOUR; AN ENGRAVING 


“THE ARCHANGEL GABRIEL ; AN ENGRAVING BY MARTIN . : 
SCHONGAUER (1445-50-149!). Z A GUIDE FOR EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE BEFORE = § BY THE MONOGRAMIST B.M. H 
ee ae ee ey ek ee 3 CONFESSION: AN ANONYMOUS GERMAN  FIFTEENTH- z j RE re ee a eS cal Se 
CENTURY WOOD-CUT. 4 i 
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(LEFT.) 5 (RIGHT,) 

ST. JEROME ; & ST. ROCH;  —[ERepeeiee Ae ACCS eevee te: ll 
AN ANONYMOUS % AN ANONYMOUS [PRR OIPRREMUI SI Se AO wee CCUG” 
GERMAN METAL- 5 GERMAN METAL- 
CUT, COLOURED. CUT. COLOGNE, - LE 
COLOGNE, c. 1470. ; c. 1470. } 


i Verdendo « fe cane dehtderls de dere 
i Maat wa Mi i 








figholo della cana mcomenzo cull ad dare alla macre . 


& THE LIFE AND FABLES OF SOP ; 2 
[| NAPLES. EXECUTED FOR FRANCESCO DEL 
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A PORTRAIT OF HIS BROTHER HANS, . meee 
“THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI"; AN ANONYMOUS GERMAN WOOD-CUT ~ # A STUDY OF AN OLD MAN; A DRAWING BY REMBRANDT ~ i 


BY — Bt A j IN COLOUR. ¢. 1420? (1606-1669). FORMERLY IN THE HESELTINE COLLECTION. 
America's greatest graphic collection, and undoubtedly one of the world's most lay the foundations for a special print room in the National Gallery of the | = 
important accumulations of the finest treasures and unique items of the United States. The collection has been organised under the supervision of on 
ancient graphic art, has recently been presented by Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald, Miss Elizabeth Mongan, Curator of Mr. Rosenwald's Art Gallery. Mr. Rosen- ri 
the world-famous American art collector, to the American nation. It is now wald started to collect in the early 1920's; first he bought occasional con- b) 
installed in Washington and has been thrown open to the public. This temporary English etchings in America, later purchasing numerous world- ye 
unique gift was made by Mr. Rosenwald in the hope that his treasures will renowned items of the graphic art in Leipzig. Berlin, Zurich and London | = 
be widely studied and will stimulate interest in the graphic arts throughout In his collection are to be found representative specimens of the great masters = 
America and, after the war, throughout the whole world; also in order to of the history of art like Durer, the German “ Little Masters," Rembrandt R 
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<T PRESENTED TO THE AMERICAN NATION: SOME RARE EXAMPLES. 
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(LEFT.) 
“THE NATIVITY”; 
AN ENGRAVING 
BY MARTIN 
SCHONGAUER 


(1445-50-1491). 











(RIGHT.) 
“MELANCHOLIA ” ; 
AN ENGRAVING BY 
ALBRECHT DURER 
(1471-1528). FIRST 
STATE. 




























(LEFT.) 
“ THENATIVITY "; | 
A WOOD-CUT BY 
ALBRECHT DURER i 

(1471-1528). 





























(RIGHT.) 
“THE MADONNA 
AND CHILD "’ ; 
AN ENGRAVING. 
¢. 1490-1500. ON 
COLOURED PAPER ; 
BY MAIR VON 
LANDSHUT. 
BAVARIAN. 











, and many other giants of etchings of the seventeenth century. In 1928 name is unknown to the world of art. In the years that followed, the 
Mr. Rosenwald purchased from the celebrated collection of King August Rosenwald collection grew rapidly. Among the magnificent acquisitions of these 
Frederick II. of Saxony numerous rare early Italian masters—i.e., engravings later years there are, for instance, examples of the great German master 
by Campagnola, Robetta, Barbari, Mantegna, etc. Then, in the following Schongauer; Rembrandt's ‘‘ The Goldweigher’s Field"; various beautiful prints 
year, he bought from the world-famous Von Passavant-Gonthard collection by the important early masters of the Middle Ages; also remarkable specimens 
many treasures of early wood and metal engravings; masterpieces by Israhel of prints .by Lucas van Leyden, Meckenem, and chiefly by Rembrandt 
van Meckenem, Hans Baldung Grien, other Dirers, and the unique “‘ Two Rosenwald's Rembrandts are superb, and William Blake, the remarkable 
| Rustics Wrestling,” by the witty ‘ Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet,"’ whose English visionary artist, is also very well represented in the collection 
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SPRING SONG. 








PRING song begins with the tuning-up by the chaffinch, who seems to be picking dut 
his notes with a “ pik-pik-pik ” during January frosts or in the gloom of January 
fogs, and never gets away with half his song till the chiff-chaff sets the beat of the bird 
orchestra like a conductor, with his ‘‘ Chip-chop, chip-cheep, chip-chop, chip-chip-chah ” 
in March. He is the first warbler to arrive. Later, the chaffinch will recover his full song, 
which Professor Walter Garstang has rendered for us thus: 
“ Chip-chip-chee, chippey-chip-chee cherry 
Cherry-erry-erry, tissy choo-ee-o.”’ 
The country children say it is: 
** Come, come, come, my pretty, Kiss me quick, my dear!” 

and that is as good as a better, for that is the chaffinch’s April song. 

Chaffinch and chiff-chaff are minor performers in the bird orchestra, which is not in 
full, resplendent chorus till May. By then major and minor songsters will have joined 
in the symphony of praise ; but even now one of the finest 
soloists, the blackbird, is with us, for he will take up what 
W. E. Henley called his boxwood flute as early as February. 
It is the authentic salute to spring. But before going 
further we ought to say what we distinguish as major and 
minor singers ; and we are indebted to Mr. A. L. Turnbull 
for a classification. Major singers are the blackbird, the 
song-thrush and his relative the missel-thrush, the garden- 
warbler, the marsh-warbler, the robin, the skylark, the 
wren, the nightingale, of course; and by courtesy the cuckKdo 
and the curlew. Minor accompanists are the greenfinch, the 
hedge-accentor, which is less politely named the hedge- 
sparrow, or even, by the countryman, the dunnock ; the lin- 
net, thé redstart, the reed-warbler, as insistent as an electric 
bell ; the long-tailed tit, the yellow-hammer, and the yellow- 
wagtail, with his trifling song—which reminds us that in the 
last war some of the Russian troops used to march to 
the lay, “Oh, the nightingale is a little bird (bis) and 
sings a little song!’ 

At the same time it becomes necessary to define what 
is meant by a bird song; and again we are indebted to 
Mr. Turnbull for a definition. In the first place, all the 
birds that sing are passerines, or tree-perchers, though 
the curlew, to which Lord Grey of Fallodon allotted a 
high place, does not, and the cuckoo hardly counts, while 
the yaffle has merely a sardonic laugh. No birds are 
silent, not even the doves, nor the ducks, and geese once 
alarmed Rome. But song is quite another thing. The 
music of the birds must have timbre, theme, tone, rhythm, 
power, tempo, and motif if it is to qualify as such; and 
these qualities can be identified best by examples, if it is 
desired to compare them with the performances of a 
human voice. Timbre can be recognised in the black- 
bird’s contralto, or the pure soprano of the lark. Theme 
is the libretto of the bird’s song, simplest in that of the 
chiff-chaff, repetitive in that of the cuckoo. It is more 
elaborate in the varying treatment of a phrase by the 
missel-thrush or the woodlark, which recall the Goldmark 
Variations that Mr. Donald Tovey, most learned of 
musicians, used to present to his admirers 

Tone the robin has (as well as an undertone), and so 
has the blackbird, though he can be out of tune. Rhythm, 
that elusive property, more easily recognised as lilt, is the 
charm, or one of them, of the garden-warbler, oftener 
heard in the wood than in the garden. Professor Garstang 

called it the garden-warbler’s Jewel Song in the little book 
he dedicated to his old friend Dr. Warde Fowler, of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and translated the musical phrases of 
the libretto as: 
‘** Joo-ruddy, joo-reedy, joo-riddy, joo-ay—zo 
Way-zo, way-zo, diddy de zoo 
Joo-ee-0-jooay-di-iddy.” 

Dr. Fowler did not quite approve. He preferred simply 
to describe the song as the “ babbling of a golden brook.” 

It is not easy to satisfy everybody. The most pains- 
taking attempts to translate the sounds that bubble from 
a bird’s syrinx into others proceeding from a human ‘larynx 
will often seem more mechanical than true. The bird has 
no teeth, for one thing, and the human vocalist employs 
those that he has. To some minds, the yellow-hammer’s 
song, when transcribed as “ Jip-jip, jip jip jip jip, jippy- 
jee,” is not so happy as the village children’s phrase for 
it: “A little bit of bread and—no cheese.” Distrust of 
the more elaborate translations will always creep in, and 
even simple renderings are to be distrusted. The linnet's 
song is rather disparagingly described by the experts as a 
continuous chuckling, often delivered while on the wing. 
But that is only its rambling song. The Cockney linnet 
sings in educated periods. Till quite recently linnet races 
were held on Sunday evenings in the East End, The cages 

. of the Cockneys’ competing linnets were hung side by 
side on the wall, so that the birds could hear but 
could not see one another. 

Then they would presently begin in rivalry, one re- 
sponding to the other's call, not in the rambling song, 
but in measured phrases. These calls, or “ julks,”” were 
described variously by their Cockney owners as * Tollick 
tollick arch chu-weet"’ or “ Tollick lug lug cee,” and 
one famous East End performer was reputed to chant 
* Tollick tollick—Egypt!" The winner was the bird 
that accomplished the larger number of “ julks"’ in the 
appointed time for the race, These competitions are quite 
ancient, They are mentioned as of old standing by a writer in ‘* Hone’s Miscellany " in 1827; 
and are recalled here to illustrate the belief that a bird sings what his admirer thinks he does. 

The linnet is one of the little birds, little in song, and seeking no comparison with the 
lofty ones—the blackbird, the skylark, the robin, or the unapproachable nightingale. 
Then there is the song-thrush, who longer sings and after the summer pause begins again 
in October to sing his song twice over. He has a lengthy and varying libretto, of which 
we may quote two lines from Professor Garstang, beginning with 

Chippo it, Tio tew tio tew tio tew 

Wee ploo ploo, Wee ploo ploo, Wee ploo ploo, 
and he never tires of it, and gathering volume in February “ loud at eve he Valentines,” 
as George Meredith wrote. 

For the song of the friendly robin, and for that of the lark, little room is left. At this time 
of year the robin is merely turning his screw, uttering a note as like as a corkscrew getting 
the cork out of a bottle as can be imagined, And if we have to leave out the lark's song 
from this page, he has the ample vault of the skies for his jovous paan E. S. Grew. 


THE CHIFF-CHAFF IS THE 
ORCHESTRA AND BEATS TIME WITH HIS: 
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A HEN CURLEW AND CHICK: TO THE CURLEW, LORD GREY Press 
OF FALLODON GAVE A HIGH PLACE AMONG THE BIRDS FOR 


HIS CLARION CALL. 





“Chip-chop, chip-cheep, 
Chip-chop, chip-chip-chah.” 
Photographs by Courtesy of Eric J. Hosking. 
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NOSTALGIA: MEMORIES OF BEAUTY IN NATURE AND ART. 


MEX serving abroad, perhaps, do not talk very much about the beauty of Britain 
unless they meet someone from their own locality and swap reminiscences, but 
there are many signs that such feelings lie deep in their hearts. Among books designed 
to meet such needs, I have seen none so exquisite artistically, and at the same time so 
homely and companionable in choice of subject, as ‘‘ THis OTHER EpeENn.” Photographs 
and Text by Val Doone. With 80 Plates (John Lane the Bodley Head; 21s.). This 
charming quarto album, happily titled’ from the well-known Shakespearean line, is 
thoroughly representative of Britain in wartime. While a few famous scenes appear, 
such as Harlech Castle and Glastonbury Tor, Nelson’s ‘‘ Victory ’? and Smeaton’s Light- 
house on Plymouth Hoe, the choice in landscape has been made mostly from outlying 
parts of the countryside, old villages and buildings, and, more especially, the kindly folk 
who inhabit them. Nor, in illustrating rural occupations, have the authors confined 
themselves to pre-war activities. Thus we see L.C.C. Nursery School children enjoying 
the delights of a country lane, glimpses of the Home Guard 
and A.R.P. Services, and more definitely belligerent sub- 
jects, such as officers and crew of a minesweeper at their 
respective tasks, an anti-aircraft gun in action, preparations 
for a bombing raid and subsequent discussion of results, 
and women serving with the W.A.A.F. or as_ balloon 
operators. It is a volume of which British wartime book- 
production, with all the handicaps against it, may well 
be proud ; and, what is more, unlike half the books issued 
nowadays and using up reams of precious paper, it is a 
book with definite propaganda value, both in the stimu- 
lation of patriotism and the encouragement of our Allies. 

How much keener must be that nostalgic regret whea 
the homeland is ‘* occupied ” ! Think of Greeks serving in 
Africa or elsewhere, and of their beautiful land, with its 
historic monuments and memories, under the invader’s 
heel! What must be the feelings of such exiles evoked 
by a folio volume entitled ‘‘ Greek Temp.tes’”’? By Isabel 
Hoopes Grinnell. With 54 Plates and End-paper Maps 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Price $7.50). 
No finer pictorial tribute to the principal masterpieces of 
ancient Hellenic architecture and its decorative sculpture 
could well be imagined. (Possibly American publishing is 


A COCK CHAFFINCH: THE CHAFFINCH FOLLOWS THE CHIFF- not afflicted by the same shortages as ours.) The author’s 
CHAFF, AND HIS APRIL SPRING 
COUNTRY CHILDREN AS: 

“Come, come, come, my pretty, to be exhaustive, for many temples have completely 

Kiss me quick, my dear!” disappeared. From the rest, only twenty-five have been 


SONG 15 RENDERED BY descriptive and explanatory essays give just the information 
the general reader requires. The book does not profess 


chosen, for their beauty and distinction. 

Their purpose was not like that of a church or mosque. 
‘* The temple,”’ we read, “‘ was, . . . strictly speaking, the 
home of the god or goddess to whom it was dedicated, not 
a place for a congregation to worship in, as it usually con- 
sisted of no more than the sanctuary and two porches.” 
Votive objects of all kinds stood around the temple, were 
hung on the walls, or, if unusually valuable, were locked 
in the porches. Among important temples illustrated are 
the Parthenon at Athens, and those of Apollo at Delphi, 
with its famous oracle ; Artemis (Roman Diana) at Ephesos, 
and Zeus, the ** President of the Immortals’? (Thomas 
Hardy’s phrase), who had his chief shrine at Olympia. 
Perhaps the Allied troops landed at Salerno saw the 
great Temple of Poseidon (Roman Neptune) at Pastum, 
formerly known to the Greeks as Poseidonia. 

Reverting to the British scene, we come to a notable 
anthology that will set our knights-errant of to-day, like 
the bold Sir Bedivere, ‘ revolving many memories.”’ It 
bears the title “‘ Lanpmarks.” A Book of Topographical 
Verse for England and Wales. Chosen by G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton and John Arlott (Cambridge University 
8s. 6d.). The poetry-lover must endure much 
pedestrian verse, for, as the compilers point out, their 
criterion has been “ strictly topographical ’’—that is, the 
pieces selected must relate to particular places or districts— 
a limitation that seldom makes for high poetry, as it does 
in Arnold’s “ Thyrsis” and ‘The Scholar Gipsy.” 
Hawker’s Cornish ballads might have been better repre- 
sented by his lines on Morwenstow than by “ Clovelly,” 
which is not characteristic; nor does it bring out the 
peculiar feature of the place, with its main street of 
winding steps. 

As landscape-lovers, we are not restricted to Britain in 
“Tue Beauties oF Scenery.” A Geographical Survey. 
By Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc. With Introduction by F. J. 
Osborn and 32 Illustrations (Muller ; 6s.). This is not a 
case of breaking the butterfly of beauty on the wheel of 
biology, but it might be suggested that there is a beauty, 
felt by poets and artists, which sometimes defies scientific 
analysis. The spirit of the book might indeed be described 
as appreciation of beauty untouched by emotion. Recalling 
how he came to write it, Dr. Vaughan Cornish says: 
**In the Presidential Address to the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1920, Sir Francis Younghusband declared that 
it was the duty of geographers to undertake the 
analytical study of beauty in scenery. I responded 
immediately to this appeal.” 


CONDUCTOR OF THE SPRING The author’s concluding reference to the figure of 


Britannia on our coinage contacts the last and most de- 
lightful of the caricatures, aimed mostly at Victorian bards, 
in ** Tue Poet’s Corner.” By Sir Max Beerbohm. With an 
Introduction by John Rothenstein, Director, Tate Gallery 
(The King Penguin Books, London and New York ; 2s. each.) 

To the same dainty series, illustrated largely in colour, and published by Penguin 
Books, Ltd., Harmondsworth, Middlesex, and 245, Fifth Avenue, New York (price 2s. 
each), have been added “ A Boox oF Lities.” By Fred Stoker. With Colour-Plates by 
Lilian Snelling ; ** Fisnes or Britatn’s Rivers AND Lakes.” By J. R. Norman, Assistant 
Keeper, British Museum (Natural History) ; and * Tue Bayeux Tapestry.” By Eric 
Maclagan, Director and Secretary, Victoria and Albert Museum. 

This last item has for me a personal association. While making holiday in France 
one summer long ago, my wife and I, with three young daughters, visited Bayeux, and, 
having explored the Cathedral, set out to inspect Queen Matilda's far-famed embroidery. 
Finding the museum's hospitable doors open, and nobody about, we wandered upstairs. 
Suddenly we heard a commotion on the ground floor and an agitated voice bellowing 
something like “ Qué va la?"', or the French equivalent of “ Time, gentlemen, please ! " 
Our entry after hours had been unnoticed, But for my wife's Nuent French and the 
Curator’s Gallic courtesy, rumour might havé branded me as the man who stole the 


Bayeux Tapestry. Cuartes E. Byies. 
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-The NOUFFIELD ORGANIZATION | 
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| in its relationships with the com- | 
munity has already given practical | 





expression to the liberal aspira- 
tions of our times and will con- | 





tinue to show what a powerful | 
influence free enterprise can be 
in the betterment 


existence. 
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| Tuousanps of lives have been saved by the breeches buoy gear, but 
seamen, coastguards and lifeboatmen know only too well the importance, 
_ and often the difficulties, of making line contact between the wreck and 
| The Schermuly Pistol Rocket Apparatus possesses the advantages 
It is, in 


| shore. 
| of other gun and rocket devices with none of their disadvantages. 
| fact, the first line throwing device to be approved by the Board of Trade 
| under the Merchant Shipping Life-saving Appliances Act. 


SCHERMULY PISTOL 8&0 
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FIRTH 
STAINLESS 


JAINLESS 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LID SHEFFIELD 





DQ Anew SCIENCE on 


ACTIVE SERVICE 


year, efficient scientific filtration, is a comparatively 
new science that is playing a notable part in the war. The 
great dependence of our fighting services upon mechanisation, 
upon aircraft, tanks, tractors, motor vehicles, oil driven 
invasion barges, Diesel-engined naval and merchant vessels, 
has brought it to the fore. 


All internal combustion engines are vulnerable—terribly 
vulnerable—and like the men in the Services they must be kept 
fighting fit. Engine wear caused by dust—or sand—in the 
atmosphere is the constant danger. Petrol engines consume 
9,000 gallons of air to every gallon of petrol, and in each cubic 
foot of air there are about 300,000 dust particles, some only 
five microns in diameter, i.e., one twentieth the width of the 
human hair ! These tiny particles can enter the engine and 
span the oil film between the bearing surfaces, causing wear 
and breakdown. The filter’s job is to keep out these particles 
thus providing the Forces with machines they can depend 
upon, and incidentally increasing the value of the output of 
our war factories, because less of this output is needed for 
replacement purposes. 


We of Vokes are pioneers of this new industry ; we have 
been making filters for nearly twenty-five years. We manu- 
facture more than 3,000 models designed to meet every 
filtration problem ; Air, Oil and Fuel Filters ; Compressor and 
Pipe Line Filters, Air Conditioning Filters for public buildings 
and private houses, and a host of others, all with a proved and 
tested efficiency rating of 99.9 per cent. 

We supply the one of the Royal Air Force ; of the Army 
and the ode and Merchant Navies; of the Dominion 
Governments, and our Filters are fitted to many American 
Aircraft. 

We are proud of what we are doing. Vokes Filters are doing 
their job, because behind them is the backing of a quarter of a 
century's experience. 


VOKES LTD 

















PIONEERS OF SCIENTIFIC FILTRATION 


LONDON, S.W. 
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* Vitabeau 


Military & A.R.P. 
TRENCH COATS 


= Life - Saving 
*Vitabuoy svincox! 


* 


UCH to our regret 


we are unable to 


manufacture any more 


of 


coats. 


these wonderful 


There are still 


a few available in one 
or two stores, and if 
you will drop us a line 
we will be glad to 
tell you where you can 
possibly buy one if you 
act at once. 


Vitabuoy Products Ltd. 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.|!. 
Telephone: BliShopsgate 6565 














Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary, 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 
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PHURNACITE ~ 
SMOKELESS 


ACTUAL SIZE 


PHURNACITE is increasing 
in popularity for Domestic 
Boilers, Stoves and Central 
Heating Plants. 

It is regretted that supplies at 
present available cannot meet 
the growing demand in full. 





REGD. DESIGNS 838903-—-825610 





Government priority con- 
sumers and users of AGA 
and ESSE cookers, for which 
PHURNACITE is specially 
recommended by the 
makers, must have pre- 
ference. 


If you are unable to obtain. PHURNACITE locally, please 
send name and address of your REGD. COAL MERCHANT to: 


STEPHENSON CLARKE 
& ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LIMITED 


4 FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








































































































































































STOP THAT 
COLD, WITH 


VAPEX 


INHALANT 
For the safe, quick, 


pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarch 
Breathe the Vapour 


Of all Chemists 2/3 










Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Led. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 






















































AN ESSENTIAL OF WARTIME DIET 


Stored in this tiny capsule are two 
vitamins without which it is im- 
possible to maintain health. They 
are ‘ protective’ vitamin A and 
‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, un- 
fortunately, they are not always 
readily obtainable in a wartime 





diet. A daily dose of Crookes’ 
Halibut Oil—one of the richest 
natural sources of these vitamins 
— will build up your resistance 
and stamina and prove of in- 
estimable value during this fifth 
winter of war. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules —per bottle of 1OO—8/6 - Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 











KERFOOTS 


seodD*tcat?tTt& o 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 


manufacturing 


experience of 

eighty years 
MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH . ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
| Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire pi! 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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A Great Name 
in Great Wars 


Burberry Weatherproofs, 
Greatcoats and Uniforms 
in best quality materials, 
skilfully tailored, are the 
embodiment of martial 
clothes perfection and 
weather security in any 


climate. 


FULL DETAILS—Send for full 
particulars and prices, mentioning 
vegiment oy corps. 


Telegrams : 
Burberry, Lesquare, London. 
Telephone: WHItehall 3343 


BURBERRY 





When you see that Trade Mark on 
the cloth or that Label on a finished 
garment you know that here is 
Harris Tweed— 100% pure virgin 
Scottish wool, woven by hand at the 
homes of the Islanders of the Outer 
Hebrides by crofters whose skill 
has grown through generations. 


HavnisTweed HARRIS TWEED 


The Board of Trade accepts the following definition :— 
“ Harris Tt ee o 
produced in Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the Outer 
Hebrides and hand-woven by the Islanders at their own homes 
in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist, Barra and their several 
purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides 


——— 


REGISTERED RARTED BY THE 
TRADE MARK oe aan Seah 
NO 319214 SSOCIATION LTD 


HARRIS TWEED 
FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPLARS 
ON THE CLOTH THI 








SAUCEPANS MADE 
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HAYMARKET 
LTD. LONDON, S.W.|! 


There is nothing to equal Harris 
Tweed for style, character, distinc- 
tiveness of pattern and colouring or 
for its marvellous wearing qualities, 
It is equally desirable for men’s and 
women’s garments, styles appropri- 
ate to all seasons. Harris Tweed is 
still available in limited quantities. 


1” means a Tweed made from pure virgin wool 


HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD, 


10 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. 


SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT ! 
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On THE 
LOOK-OUT 


Those who recognise real character 
and flavour in Scotch Whisky are 
always on the look-out for “ Black 
& White’’. 


highest, its 


Its quality is of the 


flavour unexcelled. 


Soren we Ta 


BLAck gwHiTE | 


“ta sone © ¥ 
“8 OLo scorcn #™ 
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The wise bird never catches 
anything — (Chanks to Wrights) 


For over three-quarters of a century “a eee = FOday its cleansing and protective 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap has remained ot properties are also specially appre- 
the favourite soap for family use and ciated by members of the forces on 
in nurseries and schools. service at home or abroad. 


Tue IntusrRareD LONDON News ani KET ‘ { { i iblished Weekly at the Office 
tegistered as a Newspaper for transmi aited Wis ‘ t 1 Nev t lbv M 
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